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With His Life; Many Others Do Not 
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Our Public 


As Southern Pacific continues to seek new 
and better ways of serving the changing 
transportation needs of its territory, we have 
our critics as well as those who congratulate 


Obligations 


have outlived their usefulness and popular- 
ity can quickly drain away the financial 
strength it takes to develop or improve other 
services which benefit everyone by keeping 


Us: transportation costs as low as possible. Low 
One reason is that human nature tends to transportation costs are directly reflected in 
resist change, even though change is a neces- the cost of practically every item on the 


sary part of progress. Another reason we grocers’ shelves and nearly everything else 


have critics is that inevitably small groups the public buys, 
with special interests are affected when we 
seek to abandon a train which few people 
ride, or to close an agency which no longer 


handles enough business to justify its exist- 


So the question comes down to this: Does 
the public interest lie in forcing the railroad 
to perpetuate losing services which are used 

, ? ic in- 
ence, or to close off an unneeded grade by only a few people? Or does public in 


crossing in the interests of human safety. terest lie in putting the railroad’s resources 


into channels which will help maintain the 
But progress requires getting rid of the 


purchasing power of everyone's dollar? 
obsolete as well as adopting something new. 


This is particularly true in railroading, Most reasonable people will agree that 


where the loss in maintaining services which there can be only one answer to this question. 


B. F. Biaggini, 


President 
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COVER 

“Near misses” like 
the one shown on this 
month’s cover, occur 
when motorists fail to 
obey crossing laws. Over 
1,600 Americans died 
needlessly in rail-high- 
way crossing accidents 
last year. 


Asst. to President E. A. McDowell Retires 


Edgar A. McDowell, assistant 
to the president of Southern Pa- 
cific since 1959, retires April 30 
after nearly 42 years with the 
Company. 

He started his railroading ca- 
reer following his graduation from 
Stanford University in 1926. After 
serving first as a station employe 
and later as secretary to various 
Southern Pacific officers, includ- 
ing the vice president of opera- 
tions, he became first assistant 
manager of personnel in 1954, and 
four years later assistant to vice 
president, As assistant to the pres- 
ident, his principal responsibilities 
were three-fold — salary admin- 
istration, guidance of the Com- 
pany’s program of sending its 
people to college and university 
courses, and administration of 


E. A, McDOWELL 


Southern Pacific’s management 
training and development pro- 
gram. 

In addition, in 1966 McDowell 
was named president of the South- 
ern Pacific Foundation, 


For Better Inter-Racial Understanding 


Mrs. Brown Helps Organize Civic Project 


Mrs. Della Brown, cashier-trac- 
ing clerk in Southern Pacific’s Re- 
gional Accounting Dept. at San 
Francisco, was one of the co-chair- 
men of “Bridging the Gap,” a 
recent inter-racial get-together in 
Oakland aimed at bringing about 
better understanding between 


the community, the Police De- 
partment and civic leaders. 
Guests at the affair included 
Qakland Mayor John Reading, 
Police Chief C. R. Gain, Assembly- 
man John Miller, Southern Pacific 
Vice President and General Au- 
ditor H. A. Nelson, the former 


Oakland Police Chief and Mrs. C. R. Gain, right, discuss program of “Bridging the Gap” with Co- 
Chairmen Mrs, Mary Allen Gilbert, left, a Job Development administrator; and Mrs. Della Brown, a 


cashier-tracing clerk for Southern Pacific. 


Assemblyman: Byron Rumford, 
author of the Rumford Fair Hous- 
ing Act. Many other civic and gov- 
ernmental leaders also attended. 

Keynote speaker was Lawrence 
Boiling, an Oakland businessman 
and Y.M.C.A, leader. Helping to 
provide the entertainment was the 
Southern Pacific Glee Club under 
the direction of Mrs. Dorothy Mc- 
Dougall. 


Milby Completes 


50-Year Career 


When Sam H, Milby retires 
on April 30 as superintendent of 
Damage Prevention and Loading 
Services at Houston he will have 


months with 
Southern Paciffe. 
He started in 
the Right -of 
Way Depart- 
ment in 1917 and 
for the next half 
century worked 
at numerous po- 
sitions, including inspector of 
transportation, chief clerk, Trans- 
portation Department; on an as- 
signment in New York as special 
assistant to vice president-system 
passenger traffic, and since 1953 
superintendent, Freight Protec- 
tion, Merchandise and Station 
Service, which title was subse- 
quently. changed to supt., Special- 
ized Operations, and recently to 
supt., Damage Prevention and 
Loading Services. 


98-Year- Old Author 


William F, Knapke, retired 
Southern Pacific conductor and at 
98, the oldest active railroad -au- 


5S. H. MILBY 


thor and historian in the world, .- 
has written a fascinating new 
book, The Railroad Caboose, now 


available from: Golden West 
Books, publishers, P.O. Box 8136, 
San Marino, Calif. 91108,.($7.95) 


Srna Coan poco 


The Law Says ‘Stop’ 


1,600 Needless Deaths at Crossings 


ADIES and gentlemen, I’m here today to talk to 

you about an ordinary, everyday, common and 
deadly thing — a railroad-highway grade crossing. 
The average motorist, I’m sure, thinks of a grade 
crossing as an occasional annoyance, a place where he 
sometime sits for two minutes and watches the box 
cars roli by, while he’s itching with impatience to get 
across the tracks and hurry off to the golf course or 
the beach so he can relax for a few hours . 

Every now and then, you probably read in the 
papers about some poor unfortunate who met up with 
a train. Terrible, you say, but it can’t happen to you. 
It just happens to wild teenagers trying to race trains 
to the crossing. 


It Can Happen to Anyone 


That’s where you’re wrong. It can happen to any- 
one who thinks of the flashing red light and the warn- 
ing bells as just annoyances, rather than the real and 
clear danger signals they’re meant to be. 

And it does happen, all too often. Perhaps 1,600 
people will be killed this year in auto-train accidents 
in the United States. Every one of them will be a 
needless death, a careless death. The rules and laws 
and protections are there. People simply have to treat 
these crossings with respect, and obey the laws. 

A locomotive engineer — the man with his hand on 
the throttle in the train — sees the needless accident 
happen all too often. Most engineers with some years’ 
experience have burned into their memories several 
tragic accidents of this kind. 

Talk to one of them some time. He will tell you 
that every time he takes the train out, he expects two 
or three or more “near misses” -~ close calls for some- 
one who drives across the tracks when he shouldn’t 
and just barely gets away with it, If the auto engine 
should stall momentarily, the “near-miss’ turns into 
one of those 1,600 fatalities. 

The locomotive engineer will tell you that these 
accidents and “near misses” aren’t all brought:about 
by wild teenagers racing the train. We do have the 


“hot rods,” sure, who are bored with racing other cars 
and decide to go after bigger game, But when they 
deliberately race a train to the crossing, the odds are 
stacked against them. A freight train may well weigh 
18 or 20 million pounds. The hot-rod loses all ties. 


Wandering Attention 


But far more common than these daredevils are the 
just-ordinary drivers whose attention has wandered, 
or who are simply going too fast. 

There’s “Mr. Personality,” the guy who’s so busy 
talking to his passengers that he can’t be bothered by 
such minor things as a stop signal or a freight train. 

There’s “Mr. Heavyfoot.” He drives just a little 
too fast, or maybe his brakes aren’t too good, and he 
can’t stop in time no matter what gets in his way. Not 
only is he going too fast to react to signs and signals 
in time, but he often doesn’t even see entire trains. 
An amazing number of crossing accidents — actually, 
one out of three — involve cars or trucks which crash 
into the sides of trains. So Mr, Heavyfoot shows up a 
lot in the vital statistics. 

Then there’s that exasperating and impatient fel- 
low who just doesn’t like to sit still and let the train 
go by. So after he stops for the signal, he decides to 
save a little time by driving around the crossing gate. 

An even greater tragedy is the “Young Mother,” 
driving her car and trying to make the kids mind in 
the back seat, and paying more attention to them 
than to crossing bells and fiashing red lights. 


School Buses with Children 


Then there’s the school bus, the most terrible thing 
of all for the engineer to see ahead of him on the 
tracks. There is absolutely no excuse for anything but 
the utmost caution on the part of a bus driver ap- 
proaching railroad tracks, and I urge all of you to 
make certain your school districts insist that their 
drivers follow all rules. Forgetting the rules is far 
more common than anyone thinks. 

Railroad safety departments and the railway op- 
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Crossing gates offer excellent protection, but they can’t protect motorists 
who drive around or smash through them. On Southern Pacific alone, motor- 
ists smash through 100 gates a month. 


erating brotherhoods, the unions of the men who run 
the trains, have been cooperating in an extensive 
“near-miss” reporting campaign in recent years. The 
locomotive engineers and other train crewmen report 
all those “close shaves” when the vehicle involved can 
be identified. Each report is then handled with the 
owner of the vehicle and/or law enforcement officers. 
There were 547 such near-misses reported in one re- 
cent year and 167 of these were school buses —~ Jet me 
repeat. that — 167 school buses. Carrying how many 
children? 


Inflamable Loads 


In that same “near miss” group, there were 212 
cases involving tank trucks carrying inflammable 
loads, like gasoline. The tank truck driver who ig- 
nores the law requiring a full stop at railroad crossings 
is the biggest threat to the engineer’s own safety. Few 
crewmen in the locomotive cab — and few truck 
drivers — survive such a collision, The situation be- 
comes that much worse when the train happens to 
carry passengers. An accident like this occurred not 
long ago near Boston, when a passenger train collided 
with a tank truck carrying 4,000 gallons of fuel. 
Twelve people burned to death; 18 others were hurt. 


Situations We Dread 

But whether his own safety is greatly threatened 
or not, the railroad engineer dreads all of the situa- 
tions I have mentioned. Sitting up there in his cab, he 
knows there is little that he can do to avoid hitting 
a car which runs through a crossing signal. He can’t 
swerve to go around it. 

The train often cannot stop in time, either. A train, 
by its very nature, has too much weight and momen- 
tum to stop quickly. Most drivers don’t realize it, but 
it takes 3,500 feet to stop an eight-car passenger train 
doing 60 m.p.h. A 100-car freight train doing only 
30 m.p.h. takes about half a mile. 

An engineer may have a good view of the road cross- 


ing a half-mile away, but there is no way he can tell 
that far ahead that a car approaching the tracks isn’t 
going to stop. He blows the diesel’s air horn for the 
crossing, then he prays a little. 

The horn and bell on the locomotive are used 
at every crossing. The headlight on the locomo- 
tive is turned on full, day and night. There is also 
more than ordinary protection on the street or high- 
way itself, There are advance warnings of the crossing 
painted on the road surface, and the familiar “cross 
buck” sign, the “X” that has signified a railroad cross- 
ing for many years. Automatic protection is common 
on heavily-traveled streets or roads. Automatic pro- 
tection includes flashing or swinging red lights and 
clanging bells, activated when a train is approaching. 
It often also includes automatic gates. 


Millions for Crossing Protection 


With all this, 35.out of every thousand highway 
fatalities still occur at railway crossings. The rail- 
roads, along with the federal, state and local govern- 
ments, spend many millions of dollars every year im- 
proving the protection at crossings, or avoiding them 
altogether by building overpasses and underpasses. It 
simply isn’t possible to avoid all crossings at grade. 
There are about 220,000 crossings in the United 
States. To put an underpass or overpass at every one 
of them would cost probably 100 billion dollars, That’s 
almost twice the amount of federal funds spent on all 
highway programs since the first World War. Obvi- 
ously that is something neither the railroads nor the 
government can even attempt to do. 

The main solution to the problem has to rest with 
the driver, and with the law enforcement agencies, 
The Interstate Commerce Commission conducted an 
exhaustive three-year investigation not long ago, and 
concluded that: 

“The principal cause of grade crossing accidents 
is failure of motor vehicle operators to stop or ex- 
ercise due care or caution or to observe or comply 
with existing safety laws and regulations.” 
The ICC also reported that: 

“Present safety regulations are reasonably ade- 
quate for the promotion of safe operations at 
grade crossings, provided they are effectively en- 
forced.” 

As the Commission said, the laws are there, To re- 
duce the death rate in train-vehicle collisions, we must 
do two things: make people pay attention to those 
laws, and support strict enforcement by local and 
state police. 

Let’s review the laws. While they vary slightly from 
state to state, generally it is illegal for any person to 
drive a motor vehicle upon a railroad track at a public 
highway or street without taking proper precautions 
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-enabling him to stop his vehicle not Jess than 15 feet 


from the nearest track and look out for trains. In 
other words, you should never approach a railroad 
track without looking out for trains and handling 
your car in a manner which will allow you to stop if 
a train approaches. 

Certain motor vehicles, of course, must stop at vir- 
tually every rail crossing. These include buses and 
other vehicles carrying passengers for hire, and trucks 
carrying explosives or flammable liquids. 


The Laws Say STOP! 

The Jaws are also crystal clear about those flashing 
red lights and warning bells that say a train is coming. 
The laws say STOP, There is no difference between 
the red light at a railroad crossing and a similar red 
light at a street intersection. They both mean STOP. 
The flasher means you must come to a full stop and 
only proceed when it is absolutely safe to do so. 

For some strange psychological reason, the same 
driver who will wait patiently for a red light to change 
at a highway intersection cannot stand waiting for a 
train to pass. He won’t hesitate to run through all the 
signals at the railway crossing. 

That motorist is breaking the law, and the police 
and highway patrol should penalize him, for his own 
protection. Stricter law enforcement is a key to solving 
this problem. It’s ironic, but all too true, that the 
same driver who will risk his life without a moment’s 
worry by shooting the signals, will stop and think 
twice if he knows he may get a $5 traffic ticket. Every- 
body seems to think “It can’t happen to me” when 
it comes to getting killed, but a traffic citation is a 
more commonplace hazard and drivers do worry about 
getting a ticket. 


Stricter Law Enforcement 

Working with law officers to get stricter enforce- 
ment is one important element of the accident-preven- 
tion program which we on the railroads have under- 
taken. I’ve mentioned the “near-miss” program, which 
is proving quite effective when it’s possible for engine 
crewmen to note down the license number or other- 
wise identify the careless drivers. 

Railroad men also help point out to police particu- 
lar locations where frequent violations occur. On 
Southern Pacific, our people are working with 400 
local or state law enforcement organizations to obtain 
greater obedience to crossing laws, and we feel sub- 
stantial. progress is being made. 

It isn’t always easy for police to issue tickets at 
crossings, The police car cannot easily chase the 
speeder who beats the train to the crossing. But en- 


' forcement can be stepped up, if the public will sup- 


port police or highway patrol activities on this score, 
and insist they be given the same attention to railway 


signals as to stop signals elsewhere on public streets. 

Greater education of the public, to build awareness 
of the problem, is another part of our program. That’s 
why I’m here. We're also asking the news media — 
the newspapers and radio and television stations — to 
seek greater attention and enforcement. 

We are working closely with driver education pro- 
grams in the schools, through films and pamphlets, 
and are also asking state driver license bureaus to in- 
clude questions relating to grade crossings in their 
license examination tests. 

Another aspect of the railroad’s accident-prevention 
efforts is in improving crossing protection. Working 
closely with state utility commissions, the highway 
people, and city and county government, railroad men 
plan carefully to make sure that the advance warning 
signs and automatic signals at the grade crossings are 
clearly visible, and operate on a “fail-safe” principle. 


Our Grade Crossing Predictor 

The Signal Engineering Department at Southern 
Pacific, with help from Stanford Research Institute, 
invented the “Grade Crossing Predictor.” This device 
is a small computer, installed at the crossing, which 
continuously monitors the movement of approaching 
trains. 

It instantly predicts when a train will reach a cross- 
ing and it activates the signals and gates at the appro- 
priate time to give motorists ample warning. At the 
same time, the Predictor helps eliminate unnecessarily 
long delays to traffic when a slow train is approaching, 
or when a switch engine is working on tracks nearby. 
Southern Pacific installed the first Predictor in 1962, 
and now has about 1,000 in use: This represents an 
investment of more than $2 million for the predictor 
units alone, not including the cost of gates and lights 
or labor expense for installation and maintenance. 
Many other railroads, across the country, also are 
using the device. 

Crossing gates themselves help greatly, Studies by 


This tank truck driver ignored the law requiring a full stop at railroad 
crossings with tragic results. 


the California Public Utilities Commission show that 
gates clearly are superior to lights and signals alone, 
as far as protection goes, It has been Southern Pa- 
cific’s practice in recent years to recommend gates 
wherever automatic protection is being installed at 
heavily-traveled crossings. They cost more — $16,000 
or more per set, compared to perhaps $10,000 for just 
the flashing lights and bells —~ but we think they’re 
worth it. The railroad generally pays half. The other 
half is shared by the city, county or state, the public 
agencies involved in the road or street. 


More Gates Than Any Other Railroad 

Southern Pacific has been installing far more gates 
than any other railroad in the country. Last year, we 
put in 218 sets of gates and installed other forms of 
automatic protection on 56 additional crossings. SP’s 
contribution for these came to almost $1,400,000. 

The railroad also contributes heavily to grade sep- 
arations — underpasses and overpasses. Over the past 
five years, Southern Pacific’s share for separations has 
averaged about $214 million a year, 

But crossing gates, while effective, aren’t foolproof. 
There are too many fools driving cars, The gate comes 
down in front of them, but they smash through it or 
drive around it. 

In California alone and just on Southern Pacific, 
motorists knock down an average of about 100 gates 
per month, 

We had one case a while back, on the San Francisco 
Peninsula, of two cars driving around the gates from 
opposite sides and smashing into each other head-on 
in the middle of the tracks. The drivers were lucky it 
was a commute train stopping right there at the sta- 
tion, or they both would have been killed. I’m happy 
to say they survived to go to jail. 


Don’t Freeze! 
It isn’t wise to race the gates when you see them 
coming down in front of you. But if it happens that 
the gates start down and the flasher lights and bells 


start when you’re already on the crossing, don’t freeze 


there. Keep going. It'll only take seconds to clear the 
track and the gates are timed to get you across safely. 

The gate on the other side won’t block you. Con- 
trary to what you sometimes hear or read, it is im- 
possible to be “trapped” by gates. Gates only block 
entrance lanes to the crossing, not the exit lanes, 

You can get boxed in, or “trapped,” on a crossing 
by other motor vehicles ahead of you, however, and 
that can be fatal. The simple rule: Never drive onto 
a railway track until you’re sure you can drive all the 
way across, Wait for the traffic ahead to clear the 
crossing. 

But if you do make the mistake and get boxed in 
by traffic, or if your engine stalls on a crossing and a 
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train is approaching, bail out, Abandon the car, Get - 
everyone out and well clear of the tracks to a point 
where they will not be hit by flying wreckage. No 
automobile is worth a human life. : 

Driver carelessness can lead to tragedy over sev- 
eral routes. Even careful drivers may not be careful 
enough. Here’s an example: You’ve stopped a safe 
distance from the tracks when the crossing signals 
start and you’ve waited for the train to pass. When 
the caboose goes by is no time to get impatient and 
jump off to a fast start. A fast train may be coming 
up on the other track. You have to “Look before you 
leap.” Wait for the passing train to clear a sufficient 
distance to insure good visibility, Never move while 
the warning signals are still operating. 


Watch Out for Extra Trains 


They say familiarity breeds contempt, and safety 
records prove it. A motorist may be familiar with 
crossings and train schedules near his home and may 
cross the tracks several times a day. “Trains only run 
here in the afternoon,” he says, so he doesn’t stop, 
look and listen in the morning. But what about the 
unscheduled trains? Railroads run lots of them — and 
an extra train can hit you just as hard as the 5:02. 

It’s easy to misjudge the speed of a train, or its dis- 
tance away, and people have died because of a bad 
guess, If you’re ever tempted to take the chance, re- 
member that anything as big as a train can look like 
it’s moving slower than it really is. And even if the 
train isn’t a fast one, you can stall on the tracks. Even 
a slow train can’t stop on a dime. And it’s always big 
enough to grind an automobile to pieces, even at 
5 m.p.h. Train speed really isn’t a vital factor in these 
accidents. In fact, a California Public Utilities Com- 
mission study showed that nearly twice as many col- 
lisions occur with trains going under 20 m.p.h. as with 
trains going faster than 20. There were more than 
four times as many accidents with the train ‘doing 
10 m.p.h. than there were with the train doing 50. 

Locomotive engineers believe many careless motor- 
ists are “tempted” to beat a slow train, or one which 
appears slow. 


A Dangerous Impulse 


Other drivers can’t resist the “follow-the-leader” 
impulse, If one car beats the train across, all-too-often 
cars behind it follow like sheep. And these following 
cars have a smaller and smaller margin for error. 

All these forms of driver carelessness can prove 
deadly. I hope you'll avoid these mistakes when you're 
driving, remind your family and friends to obey ‘the 
laws at rail crossings, and support your local police 
department’s enforcement of them, Only you, the 
driver, can prevent these accidents. Thank you. 


Houston Traffic 
Wen Move Up 


W. M. Clayton, Jr., assistant 
to the general freight agent at 
Houston, has been promoted to 
assistant general freight agent 
there. Named to succeed him was 
D. L. Buckner, city freight and 
passenger agent at Houston. 

Clayton, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Houston, began his rail- 
roading career in the Accounting 
Department in 1960. He joined 
the Traffic Department in 1961 
and was named assistant to gen- 
eral freight agent in July of last 
year. 

Buckner has been with South- 
ern Pacific since 1956 when he 
started with the Passenger Traffic 


W. M. CLAYTON 
Dept, He was named city freight 
and passenger agent in 1965. 

Other recent Traffic Depart- 
ment appointments at Houston in- 
clude that of J. L. Campbell, to 
foreign freight agent, and Calvin 
S. Monk, to assistant to general 
freight and passenger agent. 

Fred D. Rose has been ap- 
pointed city freight and passenger 
agent at Dallas. 


D. L. BUCKNER 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Elected to various posts: Paul 
¥. Garin, asst. chief mechanical 
officer-engineering, San Francisco, 
as president of the Pacific Railway 
Club; H. R. Matrisciani, special 
assistant, Public Relations Dept., 
Houston, as president of the 
World Trade Club there; and B. 
M. Stephens, asst, general man- 
ager, Houston, as a three-year 


Charles H. Water, left, shown here with his man- 
ager, works in the Traffic Dept. at San Francisco 
and is a professional boxer in his spare time. 
He won two middleweight titles while in the serv- 
ice at Ft, Campbell, Ky. His most recent fight 
was a 10-rounder at the Oakland Coliseum, 


trustee of the Tax Research Assn. 
of Houston and Harris County. 

H. M. Williamson, chief engi- 
neer-system, San 
Francisco, has 
been named vice 
chairman of a 
committee com- 
prising of 11 rail- 
road engineering 
experts selected 
by the Assn. of 
# American Rail- 

roads to work 
with the government in promoting 
bridge safety. 

Lloyd D. White, son of Asst. 
Engineer and Mrs. Lloyd L. White 
of the Valuation Dept., San Fran- 
cisco, has been awarded the Silver 
Star for heroism in Vietnam, Spe- 
cialist 4th Class White, who serves 
with the 25th Infantry Division, 
rescued a wounded machine gun- 
ner under intense enemy fire, 
ignoring. his own wounds while 
carrying the man to safety. 

Air Force T/Sgt. Peter J. Pas- 


LLOYD WHITE 


kevich, son of Hostler and Mrs. 
Ralph Stoneberger of Watsonville, 
has received the Bronze Star for 
meritorious service in Vietnam. 
Robert L. Montoya, a carman ap- 
prentice at Bayshore Shops, San 
Francisco until April, 1967, has 
been awarded the Purple Heart 
for wounds received in action. 

Louis J. Villalovoz, Sr., train 
clerk at Tracy, Calif., has received 
=: an honorary life 
(| membership in 
the California 
Parks and Rec- 
reation Society, 
District 5, for his 
35 years of volun- 
teer youth lead- 
ership in the 
Tracy area. He 

ROBERT MONTOYA has also won the 
community’s Outstanding Sports- 
manship Award four times and 
has been awarded an honorary life 
membership in the Tracy Parent- 
Teachers Assn. 

W. E. Morris, general clerk in 
the Communications Department 
at Houston, has been named 
“Toastmaster of the Year” by fel- 
low members of Southern Pacific 
Toastmasters Club No, 3341. 
Morris, a past president of the 
club, is now an area governor of 
Toastmasters International. 


Winner of a contest sponsored by the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Traffic and Transportation Assn., Miss Lois 
Runco, 24, steno in our Traffic Office there, has 
been named “Miss T&TA” for 1968-69. 


Marker Shows Site of 
BBB &C Headquarters 


A permanent plaque was offici- 
ally dedicated at Broadway and 
Elm Streets in Houston recently 
to commemorate the site of the 
old general offices of the Buffalo 
Bayou, Brazos & Colorado Rail- 
road, first railroad in Texas and 
earliest component of the present 
Southern Pacific system, 

The BBB&C was chartered in 
1850 by a group of Bostonians 
and Texans including San Jacinto 
hero General Sidney Sherman. 

Tn 1870 the 80-mile line became 
part of the Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio Railway, which in 
turn was absorbed by Southern 
Pacific. 


New officers of the Southern Pacific Club at 
Houston are, seated I-r, Mrs. Mildred Tewes, 
treasurer; James Long, president; and Mrs. Ruth 
Pattit, secretary; standing: Robert Mercado, 2nd 
vice president; Miss Sylvia Aaron, 3rd vice pres- 
ident; and Harold Shockley, 1st vice president. 


Among those at the dedication of the official 
State of Texas Historical: Marker on the site of 
the headquarters of the BAB&C in Houston were 
Tom Kendall, feft,.and Robert Kendall, great 
great grandsons of General Sidney Sherman. 


Appointments 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT: Data Processing: 
J. D. Bell, to assistant manager; W. T. Davies, 
W. H. Eggering, J. G. Lichtle, N, R. Martin, LC. 
Schultz, F, C. Smith, all to assistants to man- 
ager; L. J. Dornell, to supervising accountant; DB. 
R. Shook, to chief clerk; James L. Wilkins, to 
chief clerk. Internal Auditor: D, M. White, to 
traveling auditor; P. M. Still, to traveling auditor. 
Mer. Equip. & Misc. Accounting: R. R. Bugee, to 
assistant manager; J. J. Solari, to chief clerk; J, 
M. Cox, special accountant; D. B. Munton, to 
chief clerk; A. E. Levaggi, to instructor; all at 
San Francisco. 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: C, L. Kennedy, to 
chief train dispatcher, Roseville; B. J. Sealy, to 
supervisor of diese! power, San Francisco. 

POLICE DEPARTMENT: D, 1. Haley, to assistant 
chief special agent, San Francisco. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: K. A. Rossi, to travel- 
ing freight and passenger agent, Fresno; Charles 
W. Douglas, to traveling freight and passenger 
agent, Cincinnati; Gail Campbell, to freight and 
passenger agent, Fresno (Visalia); E. L. Zimmer- 
man, to traveling freight and passenger agent, 
Austin; W. H. Test, to city freight and passenger 
agent; J. H. O'Donnell, to city freight and pas- 
senger agent, both at Hauston. 

TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT: W. J. Me- 
Kersie, to assistant supervisor of car service, 
San Francisco. 

TOPS PROJECT: H. &. Thorton, to senior sys- 
tem associate; J, W. Pendieton, Jr., to assistant 
supervisor, both at San Francisco. 


Retirements 


DALLAS DIVISION: Tommie W. Johnson, shop 
laborer; Jerome A. Psencik, steel erector; Thomas 
H, Cole, agent-telegrapher; Frank C. Sims, main- 
tenance of way laborer. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND SHOPS: Nigel B. Bo- 
dine, industry clerk; Manuel Calamusa, lead car 
inspector; James W, Kennelly, industry clerk; 
James U, Oneal, switchman; Madison £, Selph, 
maintenance of way foreman; J. S, Stell, locomo- 
tive engineer; Austin 0. Teer, boitermaker welder; 
Raymond C. Fernandez, carman; Jesse F. Mer- 
dick, machine operator; Benjamin O. Swain, 
blacksmith; John H. Reid, carman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Allie J. Arceneaux, bridge 
tender; Leon E. Thibodeaux, maintenance of way 
foreman; Joseph Alimia, bridge tender; Sidney 
Blanchet, switchman; Eustis G. Habighorst, Sr., 
switchman; Walter H. Piat, yard helper; Harold 
A, Suchand, switchman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND SHOPS: Edmond 
B. Blanc, machinist heiper; Roy 1. Block, loco- 
motive engineer; Angelo F, Douglas, chair car 
porter; Robert W. Emmerling, locomotive engi- 


4, 1. (im) Devlin, right, Westem Division con- 
ductor, is retiring after 59 years, 11 months with 
Southern Pacific, He last served as conductor on 
the recently discontinued LARK. Among those at 
Jim's farewell party was M. F. (Mike) Lofton, left, 
conductor and local chairman of the ORC&B. 


neer; Kendall 6. Greenmayer, printer machine 
operator; Adolph &. Griffin, coach cleaner; Julian 
D. Hernandez, maintenance of way laborer; John 
M, Tangney, conductor; Roe A. Wilson, carpenter; 
William C. Brooks, car inspector; William Q, 
George, switchman; Ivan E. Hite, brakeman; 
Elmer S, Johnson, transportation clerk; Mollie L. 
Rollins, coach cleaner; Frank R, Salvato, machin- 
ist; Oliver B. Steuernagel, locomotive fireman; 
John C, Anderson, carman; Woodrow W, Collette, 
locomotive engineer; Charlie D. Cornwall, switch- 
man; Alfred L. Dawson, switchman; Earl H. Ellis, 
car inspector; Edgar G. Enslen, machinist; Joseph 
E. Gerst, locomotive engineer; Ralph C. Girteh, 
brakeman; Rose M. Hazel, cashier-clerk; Alfred 
Madrid, car inspector; Agustin H. Moreno, ma- 
chinist helper; Guy Kemp, locomotive engineer; 
George F. Miller, locomotive fireman; Clemeth 
C, Neff, structura? design engineer; Manuel E. 
Qropeza, maintenance of way laborer; Charles ¢. 
Rushing, truck driver; Fred N. Scott, sheetmetal 
worker; Roy Trantham, switchman; Jesus & Ve- 
lazquez, stevedore. 

OREGON DIVISION: Oscar A, Buchholz, car- 
panter; Francis M. Fults, machinist helper: 
Harry . Hill, maintenance of way foreman; Ed- 
ward A, Turner, traveling carpenter; Robert F. 
Biggerstaff, brakeman; Glenn R. Moats, pipe- 
fitter; Paul K. Prather, focomotive fireman; 
Mitchell Carmon, maintenance of way Iaborer; 
George W. Chambers, locomotive engineer; Jose 
4, Lopez, maintenance of way laborer; Joe Pro- 
ciw, car inspector; Joseph J. Reznicsek, carman. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND SHOPS: Charles 
D. Hogge, carman; Harold R, Hood, bridge and 
building carpenter; Patrizio Bianchi, hammer ap- 


Joseph Finneran, spe- 
cial agent in charge 
of Southern Pacific's 
Los Angeles Division 
police, retired recently 
after a 31-year career, 
Widely known in law 
enforcement circles, he 
came to this county 
after serving in the 
trish Republican Army. 


Edward J, Bordanaro, left, retires on April 30 as 
office manager of the Law Department in San 
Francisco, after 43 years with Southern Pacific. 
Herschel G. Buna, Jr., right, with the Company 
since 1941, has been promoted trom chief clerk 
to administrative assistant in the Law Dept. 


erator; Louis A. Chuchas, car inspector; Glenn 0. 
Crump, locomotive fireman; William W. Martin, 
carman; Thelmer Newcomb, machinist; Cecil 0. 
Addy, mail handler; Kenneth H. Brink, carman: 
James F. Chase, machinist foreman; Pon Fong, 
machinist helper; Alfred R. Goodwin, machinist; 
Frank L. Hunter, conductor; Hans Mikaelsen, mail 
handler; Clarence J. Murphy, wheel inspector; 
Gordon J. Perkins, bridge and building carpenter; 
Otis W. King, mail foreman; Fetipe Padilla, mail 
handier; Buck Patterson, car inspector; Marin A, 
Rakijar, foreman’s clerk; William H. Richards, 
water service mechanic; Jack M, Steele, elec- 
trician; Edward P. Tankersley, signal foreman; 
Martin Vasquez, maintenance of way laborer; 
Ievin A. Watkins, painter helper; Richard M. Baker, 
conductor. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: William G. Curtis, 
locomotive engineer; Charlie B. Cox, signat main- 
lainer; John R. Green, towerman; Hijinio Lara, 
stevedore; Lester H. Ludwig, assistant bridge and 
building foreman. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Refugio C. Flores, 
maintenance of way laborer; Pablo N. Genzalez, 
maintenance of way laborer; John L. Maxey, 
Motor truck operator; Carl H, Melchert, mainte- 
tance of way foreman; Anthony E. Ripple, con- 
ductor. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Oscar F. Alexander, red 
cap porter; James K, Jagoe, machinist; Walter P. 
Kelly, clerk; Floyd L. Armes, ticket clerk; Jose M, 
Madril, maintenance of way laborer; Gladys T. 


Moore, senior: station timekeeper; Patrick H. 
Snoddy, senior MP&C timekeeper; Harold D, Ben- 
nett, locomotive engineer; Anthony D. Daliabetta; 
switchman; James E, Frame, locomotive engi- 
neer; Jose M. Gonzalez, coach cleaner; Waiter M. 
Green, switchman; John J. Kern, maintenance of 
way electrician; Charles J. Powers, water service 
mechanic; Ceci! P. Pruitt, electrician; Solomon 
Ranster, janitor; Ester Lee, maintenance of way 
laborer; Eulalio Madrid, laborer; Donald &. Phil- 
lips, machinist; Isidore Saiz, maintenance of way 
laborer; Jose D. Santos, coach cleaner; Charles 
G. Simmons, switchman, 

WESTERN DIVISION: Alice H. Barnes, laborer; 
Jose 4, Trillo, digger; Anna C, Vercelli, telephone 
operator; Gustine Villalovas, tractor bulldozer op- 
erator helper; Nicolas Graviel, maintenance of 
way laborer; Joseph D. Jacklich, mail and bag- 
gage clerk; Lloyd W. Johnson, traveling motor 
car mechanic; Bernice Mitchell, coach cleaner; 
Joseph S, Potvin, conductor; Pedro Lopez, switch 
cleaner; Dollie MeGowen, motor truck operator; 
Frank 0, Tory, car inspector; Leonard Wessman, 
carman, 

OTHERS: Lawrence E. Fritter, general foreman, 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern Railway; Jewel S. 
Archer, agent, Victoria; Cleo C, Bell, roadmaster, 
Tucumcari; William 1. Clark, Jr, chief draftsman, 
Engineering Department, Houston; Fred P. Gran- 
ville, ‘supervisor of trailer and bedy shop, Pacific 
Motor Trucking Company, Los Angeles; Francisco 
L. Martinez, track supervisor, Sacramento; Jan- 
son Merritt, instructing chef, Dining Car Dept., 
West Oakland; George Mitchell, maintenance of 
way laborer, Northwestern Pacific; William A. 
Nestor, assistant terminal agent, New Orleans; 
S. M. Walkinshaw, general foreman, Wood Pre- 
serving Works, Houston; Alex M, Armenta, crane 
operator, Purchases and Stores, Tucson; Leland 
J, Decker, traffic service clerk, Traffic Depart- 
ment, Portland; LeRoy Fonzelle, tractor driver, 
Los Angeles Union Passenger Terminal; Ferdie 
B, Washington, dining car waiter, Dining Car De- 
partment, Houston; Clarence Wilson, St., waiter, 
Dining Car Department, West Oakland; Haven F, 
Yancey, lift truck operator, Purchases and Stores, 
West Oakland; Lawrence E. Holt, red cap porter- 
tractor operator, LAUPT; Marion A. Lane, stores 
helper, Purchases and Stores, Eugene; William 
D. Myers, caboose supplyman, Purchases and 
Stores, Houston; Manuel Parrish, waiter, Dining 
Car Department, Houston; Robert B. Scanlon, 
assistant chief stock transfer clerk, Treasury De- 
partment, San Francisco; Frank R. Silva, senior 
rate and division clerk, Revenue Accounts, San 
Francisco; Harold 0. Weatherford, special inves. 
tigator, Freight Claims, San Francisco; Frank J. 
Brewer, assistant counterman, Dining Car De- 
partment, Los Angeles; Eugene Lineham, Jr., 
draftsman, Mechanical Department, San Fran- 
cisco; Mary T. Montagner, file clerk, Purchases 
and Stores, Sacramento; Albert L. Paeper, traffic 
service clerk, Traffic Department, Portland; Willie 


A. 1. (Andy) Glass, spe- 
tial representative in 
the Traffic Dept. at San 
Francisco, retires this 
month after a 43-year 
Southern Pacific ca- 
reer. 


N. Cowan, chef, Dining Car Department, Los 
Angeles. 


Deaths 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: Pink Young, 
stevedore; Rolene R. Alexander, warehouse clerk. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND SHOPS; Pensioners: 
Lawrence Crawford, machinist; Jeff Holmes, la- 
borer; Edward Vegwert, machinist; Charles L. 
Fitzgerald, head L&D investigator; Joaquin Cas- 
tillo, wiper; Emest Flippen, bridge and building 
carpenter; Cosme Ortiz, section laborer; Wyatt C. 
Magee, car tracing clerk; William Johnson, freight 
carman; Ed Henry, laborer; Samuel W. Aber- 
nathy, scale mechanic; Sam S, Martinez, extra 
gang laborer. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioner: Carey Steg- 
all, conductor. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND SHOPS: L K. 
Cross, brakeman. Pensioners: Joseph H, Ortega, 
locomotive painter; Walter J. Schorsack, efec- 
irician; Robert Buford, janitor; Louis V. LaGarde, 
AAR clerk; Jesus R, Gonzalez, assistant extra 
gang foreman; Earl J, Altenburger, yardmaster; 
John M. Randalls, switchman; Albert F, White, 
airbrake mechanic; Charles L. Reinhardt, ioco- 
motive engineer; Robert E, Carter, locomotive 
engineer; William J, Clark, brakeman; William F. 
Kremith, car inspector; Barbara Patterson, team- 
ster's clerk; Harvey T, Chancellor, water service 
mechanic; Alben W. Miteheil, crossing watchman; 
Herman W. Phillips, janite jarry J, Mann, pas- 
senger carman; Eldon E. m, misiman; Reba 
R. Mitchell, clerk; Worley E. Garrett, trainman; 
David W. Shelby, conductor. 

QREGON DIVISION: E, M, Lipes, laborer; W. E. 
Mobley, yardmaster; L.H. Redick, machinist fore- 
man. Pensioners: Alvin L, Grunig, locomotive fire- 
man; David Gray, lead car inspector; Fred J. 
Dengier, section foreman; Claude Cline, yard- 
master; Roman Mendoza, section laborer; Wal- 
lace R, Starmer, boilermaker; Constantion G. Fer- 
rero, brickman; Thomas A. Galvin, brakeman; 
Colby F. Sanborn, maintenance of way foreman; 
Joseph G. Bucha, section laborer; Charles Stew- 
art, roundhouse foreman; Charles G. Stanton, 


Retiring at Houston recently with a total of 289 years of Southern Pacific service were these seven men. They are, [-r, H. E, Daigle, office engineer-signal, 44 
years; A. L. Byanski, machinist, 46 years; W. F. Lynn, sheetmetal worker, 44 years; H. M. Lake, upholsterer, 43 years; W. 1. Clark, chief draftsman, 32 years; 
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Manuel Caiamusa, iead car inspector, 46 years; and P, J. Crouchet, carman, 34 years, 


ee 


Toundhouse ‘laborer. 

SACRAMENTO ‘DIVISION AND SHOPS: H.R. © 
Hodder, conductor; N. Humphreys, fireman; F.J. 
Lee, electrician helper; W. N. Miller, car welder; 
M. Summers, brakeman. Pensioners: Frederick La- 
cey, switchman; Herbert Lee, carpenter, Matteo 
Catassi, section foreman; Raymond J, Whipple, 
carman helper; George Q. Rich, lacomotive engi- 
neer; Clarence C. Miller, conductor; John Hirtel, 
freight carman; John M. Baker, machinist; James 
Robinson, laborer; James G. Polmanteer, tower- 
tan; Antonio Machado, blacksmith helper; Leo 
Martinelli, machinist; George A. Gillander, elec- 
trician; Jeff D. Gore, machinist; Lambert ¥. Rose, 
machinist welder; Stephen E. Prosky, switchman; 
William Lee, laborer; Charles W. Hansen, signal 
maintainer; Joseph T. Folkman, pipefitter; George 
W. Hayes, carpenter; Charles Moser, painter; 
Claude R. Podger, brakeman; Seth Thomas, store 
attendant; Michele Pieroni, carman helper. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: Frank 6. 
Lechuga, painter; Arthur Keller, extra gang fore- 
man; Martin A. Wheeler, switchman, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: M. Macias, mainte- 
nance of way laborer; J. H. Rolls, focomotive en- 
gineer, Pensioners: Charles $. Read, pipefitter; 
Louis Williams, baggage clerk; Emeterio Lopez, 
track walker; Harry A. Kuehn, switchman; Arthur 
Kirchhofer, agent-telegrapher; Victor M. Gallegos, 
pipefitter helper; Lyle F. Johnson, machinist. 

TUCSON DIVISION: F, S. Armstrong, conductor, 
T. Jewell, coach cleaner, Pensioners: Carlos Gu- 
erra, boitermaker helper; Cyrus Preston, black- 
smith; Romie H, Stewart, hostler; Joseph Mar- 
shinski, carpenter; Albert R. Spencer, brakeman: 
Juan T, Ruiz, machinist helper; Juan F, Suarez, 
track laborer; Benjamin C. Euler, locomotive en- 
gineer; Lorenzo Z. Esquivel, car inspector; James 
Eacott, conductor; William J. Clark, pumper. 

WESTERN DIVISION: €, L. Daniels, car inspec- 
tor, L. A. Fraser, brakeman; H. F. Harrold, Jr. 
assistant engineer; J. Janovich, sheet metat work- 
er; C. F. Johnston, machinist; E. D. Sweetwyne, 
business car chef. Pensioners: Thomas G. Palmer, 
yard clerk; John M, McCarthy, picker; Ceda 
Shane, agent; Walter B, Abbott, pipefitter; Earl 
E. Bamett, carman; Ben Estruth, yardmaster; 
Jeremiah C. Jones, shed section foreman; Fred H, 
Evans, assistant mail and baggage handler; 
Adolph Tornquist, captain-steamers; Paolo G 
Puccetti, passenger carman; Julius Gemignani, 
machinist; Roy 0. Wehrsted, yardmaster; Robert 
M. Stafford, brakeman; John A. Morrill, agent- 
telegrapher; Van Milligan, roundhouse foreman; 
Ralph 6. Wells, locomotive engineer; Calvin D. 
Reed, carman helper; Clyde W. Thexton, engine 
foreman; Charles W. Pate, conductor; Rolla M. 
Stinson, agent; John ¥. Lowther, towerman; Harry 
&. Faris, switchman; Moses Lewis, turntable op- 
erator; Adolph Klein, electrician. 

OTHERS: M. H: Owens, traveling water service 
man, Brawley; John E. Thomas, water and fuel 
mechanic, Los Angeles: J. W. Bannatyne, Jr., 
clerk, General Office, San Francisco; E. 0. Fro- 
chen, car inspector, Northwestern Pacific; 1. W. 
Purteet, clerk, General Office, San Francisco; R. 
P. Sweeney, assistant engineer, San Francisco. 
Pensioners: James Sayre, supervisor of car serv- 
ice, Portland; Arthur R. Graves, agent, Galveston; 
James D. Shea, stationary engineer, Los Angeles 
Union Passenger Terminal; Richard N, Cook, 
telegrapher, Commissary, Tucson; john B. Me- 
Cluskey, cashier and ticket clerk, Traffic Depart- 
ment, Tucson; Jose T. Gonzalez, laborer, Houston 
Wood Preserving Plant; Walter White, waiter, 
Dining Car Department, Los Angeles; Claude D. 
Miller, claims agent, Law Department, El Paso: 
Nicholas A. Lapin, janitor, Real Estate Depart- 
ment, San Francisco; Valentino Tommasi, section 
laborer; William H. Thrapp, agent, beth North- 
western Pacific. 
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